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Introduction 


For centuries up until recent times Oman was a strategic 
sea link between the East and West with a meandering 
coastline stretching from the East down to the Southern 
Arabian coast. It is also a pastoral country, however, rich 
in grazing land in the North and supporting a nomadic 
population in the desert region of the South. 

The geographical position of Oman (including the 
territories of today’s United Arab Emirates) ensures its 
identity as a seafaring nation and the Omanis, like their 
neighbours the Persians, Yemenites and Indians, must 
indeed have been great sea traders. From classical and 
medieval sources we have glimpses of their seafaring 
prowess in the Indian Ocean, reaching Sofala in East 
Africa, the furthest point at the gate of the Sea of Dark- 
ness (i. e. the Atlantic) and sailing as far as the Seas of 
China. But from these sources how much evidence is 
there to argue for a unique Omani seafaring identity in 
the Indian Ocean? What was the ethnic composition of 
the Omani coastal communities? To answer these ques- 
tions I will present first an overview of Oman’s seascape 
and its place in the wider trading community of the 
western Indian Ocean. I will then attempt to address 
the issue of the linguistic diversity of terminology and 
nautical instructions in the maritime culture of Oman 
and the ethnic identity of the coastal communities of 
neighbouring areas. 

Some of what has been written here was covered in an 
earlier work, Classic Ships of Islam: From Mesopotamia to 
the Indian Ocean (2008) but it is my intention in this ar- 
ticle to further develop and expand this issue of identity 
among the seafaring communities of Oman before the 
early 1600s as seen through the works of Muslim writers, 
iconography and archaeology. 


Barbara and Jafuna, your waves that frighten us 
Jafuna and Barbara, their surge of the sea as you see 
(Barbara wa Jafiinad wa mawjuka |-majnini 

Jafiina wa Barbara wa mawjuha kama tara)' 


Oman’s Seascape 


Oman today with an area of 502,115 sq km has a long 
coastal line of 1,700 km, bordering with Hadhramaut, 
Yemen, on the southwest of the Arabian Peninsula, Saudi 
Arabia to the West and the United Arab Emirates to the 
North, the latter dividing Oman, with the northern tip 
of the Musandam Peninsula lying opposite the Straits of 
Hormuz. 


Orbis terrarum 
wa = henem (cca 200anteChY) & Stxr-abonem (20 posi.ch'). 


Map 1: World Map according to Eratosthenes and Strabo showing the Eryth- 
raean Sea (200 BCE - 20 CE), today’s western Indian Ocean (after The 
Geography of Strabo, map drawn for Edward Stanford Ltd., London 1930) 


The western Indian Ocean, of which coastal Oman forms 
part, was called by some Greek and Roman authors the 
Erythraean Sea, an area which stretched from East Africa 
to the West Indian coast” (see map 1) while the Muslim 
geographers named it the Green Sea which also included 
the eastern Indian Ocean.’ It takes its name from the 
striking blue-green colour one finds around the coastal 
areas of the western Indian Ocean. Oman, historically, 
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occupied a somewhat different territory than what is 
known today. Much of the present Dhofar coast of Oman 
was then part of Yemen including Hadhramaut. From 
Hadhramaut to what is now southeast Oman was what 
Muslim geographers called the Arabian Sea. The north- 
ern coast (now the United Arab Emirates) was Omani 
territory and formed part of the Persian Gulf, the latter 
name being used until fairly recent times.‘ 


ARABIA 4 


AFRICA 


Map 2: South-west and north-east monsoons in the northern half of the 
Indian Ocean (after Agius 2005, 194) 


Such a large expanse of land is prey to different winds: 
whereas the winds of the Persian Gulf are mainly north- 
westerly, in the Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea 
the winds vary according to the south-west monsoon.” 
These monsoonal winds affect sailing in the Arabian 
Sea which depends on their predictability.* They blow 
in opposite directions: the north-east winds in the win- 
ter months (October to April) in the northern half of 
the Indian Ocean alternating with the south-west winds 
of the summer months (May to September); this allows 
ships to sail in the desired direction. When the south- 
west winds set in, sailing is in an eastward direction, 
while with the north-east, sailing is in a westward direc- 
tion (map 2). 

There were three periods in a maritime calendar year 
which were based on the Sasanian-Persian system start- 
ing from the first day nayriiz (Per naw-roz “new day”): 
the first was the opening of the season for sailing (CA 
al-futih); the second was when the cargo ships return 
to the port and the third was the closure of ports for 
shipping (CA al-ghalq). Mariners memorized the cal- 
endar. From June to August, winds blow strongly, and 
consequently, all ports on the west coast of India were 
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closed. Ships sailing in a westerly direction sailed with 
the north-easterly winds which are light from Octo- 
ber to March. Trade took place, of course, when the 
western shores of India and the Southern Arabian coast 
were open, while during the summer months, when the 
coasts were closed for sailing, mariners repaired and ca- 
reened their ships. 


Early Sea Trade 


Early maritime trade in the western Indian Ocean was 
very active around 2300 BCE, during the times of Sargon 
of Akkad (2334-2279 BCE). Cuneiform inscriptions re- 
veal the participation of trade partners during this period: 
Meluhha, Magan and Dilmun.’ Meluhbha is said to have 
been located in the Indus Valley, Magan included Oman 
and probably present-day Baluchistan while Dilmun cov- 
ered the South of Mesopotamia down to Qatar and the 
shores of Qatif and Tarut Island on the Saudi Arabian 
coast.* Ships of these trade centres moored at the quay of 
Akkad, the Mesopotamian capital near today’s Baghdad. 
Melubha provided timber for building and stone as well 
as carnelian beads, lapis lazuli, ivory and gold; all these 
goods were marked with seals.’ Shipbuilding and ship- 
ping activities are evidenced at Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa, 
Lothal and Kachchh by a variety of finds.'? In Oman, 
at Ras al-Jins (southeast Oman), a joint Italian-French 
archaeological team uncovered 300 fragments of bitumen 
imprinted with reed, rope, mat impressions and barna- 
cles dating from around the same time as the Akkadian 
period, 2300 and 2100 BCE. Along with the fragments 
there were a number of objects unearthed: an Indus Val- 
ley ivory comb and copper trading seal, various Indian 
carnelian beads and dozens of pieces of ancient Indian 
pottery.” 

Archaeological discoveries associated with the Magan 
civilization have revealed a rich and distinctive culture, 
such as biconical jars at Jebel Hafit and Ibri which close- 
ly resemble the Jemdet Nasr sherds (2800-2600 BCE) 
located in all sites in the Emirates. The Umm al-Nar 
culture of Abu Dhabi, also in the third millennium 
BCE, can be traced in several places in Oman. There is 
enough evidence to suggest that the smelting of copper 
was widespread in the Umm al-Nar period. The exist- 
ence of the importing of copper from Magan to Meso- 
potamian cities is recorded on cuneiform tablets.’? Cop- 
per was then the “most important exportable natural 
resource”. 

Direct maritime trade between the Mesopotamian 
towns and Magan and Meluhha declined after 1800 BCE; 
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Fig. 1: Rock carvings of ships and camels in Dhofar (photo courtesy Ali Ahmad al-Shibri, 1996) 


very little is recorded about any shipping in these areas. 
For almost a thousand years, not much is known about 
the sea trade in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf. 
However, the historian Arrian (d. circa 180 CE) tells us 
that when Alexander the Great of Macedon (d. 323 BCE) 
was planning to expand his empire to the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Peninsula, “there were harbours every- 
where fit for his fleet to ride in and to provide sites for 
new settlements...” He talks about the wealth of this 
region and with particular reference to Dhofar, he re- 
ports, “the trees which bore frankincense and myrrh, the 
shrubs which yielded cinnamon”.° 

The frankincense trade from Dhofar to the Red Sea 
ports or across the deserts to the North is well attested 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods for frankin- 
cense was used both for temple-worship and household 
consumption,”° but also by the Egyptians in the 2nd mil- 
lennium BCE for embalming, and the Chaldeans, for 
their annual festival of Bel in Babylon.” Trading posts on 
the incense-route were well established by the time of the 
Sabean (950-115 BCE) and Himyarite (2nd century BCE 
to 4th century CE) kingdoms on the coastal towns of the 


Hadhramaut and Dhofar regions. During the Himyarite 
kingdom, the Romans had explored commercial routes 
to Southern Arabia by land and sea; though by the 6th 
century CE, much of the incense trade had been diverted 
from the overland to the sea route: Cana, or Kané (Hisn 
Ghurab), as mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, had become by this time the frankincense port of 
the Southern Arabian coast." 

Rock carvings found in Dhofar suggest a trade route 
connecting the Dhofari coast with the Tihama and Hijaz 
coasts on the Red Sea. A number of cave drawings of 
ships show what seem to be scenes of harbour activities: 
camels and mules are depicted near anchored ships as 
well as drawings of caravan trails.” (fig. 1) 

Port towns around the Arabian Peninsula, from Aqaba 
on the Red Sea to Basra on the Persian Gulf, hosted pe- 
riodic fairs and markets in the sixth and seventh cen- 
tury CE; Ibn Habib (d. 246/860) notes in his Kitab al- 
muhabbar (Book of Refinement) that these trading fairs 
were attended by merchants from Persia.’? Such fair ac- 
tivity was also mentioned by the Muslim geographer al- 
Yaqubi (d. circa 278/891-2).” Among the places noted are: 
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Dibba at the foot of the Musandam Peninsula; Sohar on 
the eastern coast of Oman and Shihr on the Hadhrami 
coast. Of these, Dibba was the most important, though 
Sohar played a significant role because of its sea links 
with the Persian coast, India and China.” 

During this time of increased trade the Chinese decid- 
ed to alter the old Silk Route from overland to a sea route. 
With the help of the north-east monsoonal winds their 
junks sailed to the West Indian coast, from where their 
goods were trans-shipped to the Persian Gulf, through 
Mesopotamia, and onwards to the Mediterranean coast 
and Europe. All this trade took place under Persian dom- 
inance; they controlled all the port towns of the Persian 
Gulf and Oman. They appointed agents at these fairs and 
the Persian administrators levied heavy taxes on cargoes 
brought by the Indian and Chinese merchants. The rise 
of Islam in the seventh century coincided with a growth 
in the importance of trade to Mecca (in tandem with pil- 
grimage) via the desert routes and Jeddah, the port town 
of the Red Sea, which at the time had a large Persian 
mercantile and seafaring presence. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that Islam conferred a greater sense 
of unity and identity on the nomadic Arabian tribes of 
the hinterland at this time leading to greater assertion 
against the Persian dominance and hence the decline in 
power of the Persian agents in the Arabian Peninsular 
port towns, even though many of these so-called Persians 
in the port towns were of Arabian descent and bi-lingual 
(Arabic and Farsi) and did eventually convert to Islam. 
Whatever the reasons, it is true to say that the Arabi- 
ans of Al-Bahrayn (this includes almost the whole region 
in the northern Persian Gulf) and the Omani territory 
gained greater prominence and controlled the trade to 
Mecca through Yamama. 

This Persian dominance dates back to the Sasanian 
period (circa 224-651 CE) during which time they ex- 
plored the sea route to China as they continued to do 
during the rise of Islam. For some centuries earlier, In- 
dians looked to the West at a time when the Romans 
had long-established commercial contacts with the Red 
Sea corridor and the West Indian coast, but the Persians 
were much keener on developing their sea trade with the 
coastal communities of the China Seas than on strength- 
ening the caravan routes through the desert into the 
Mediterranean lands. 

A number of sources talk about the Muslim and Chi- 
nese ship activity: Sulayman al-Tajir in 237/851, one of 
the earliest merchantmen, is perhaps the first to write 
about Chinese ships conducting trade with Persian Sir- 
af,?> al-Masudi (d. 345/956-7), a merchant and a writer, 
records that Sirafi and Omani sailors and merchants 


sailed the Sea of China,” and Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar (d. 
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399/1009), a sea captain and story teller, recounts that 
Sirafi mariners voyaged to China.” 

This sea route from China to the western Indian 
Ocean is described by the customs inspector Chou-Ju- 
kua (d. 1228).?° In the Kitab al-masalik wa |-mamdlik 
(The Book of Routes and Lands) by the Muslim geogra- 
pher Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. circa 300/911) there is a pre- 
cise description of the sea route to China with agencies 
established on the journey. The agents were merchants 
and traders from the Malayan and the Indonesian ar- 
chipelagos who were intermediaries between the Persian 
Gulf and China. Agencies at Kalah, and later Malacca, 
became important trading posts. The Tang annals (circa 
620-650) give us the Chinese accounts of voyages taken 
by their merchants from Canton to Siraf, via Malacca 
and India. For four centuries Chinese junks were found 
in great numbers in the Indian Ocean. Their presence 
during the Northern Song (960-1127), Southern Song 
(1127-1279) and Yuan (1279-1368) dynasties is well at- 
tested. Arabic sources support the Chinese accounts that 
junks anchored at Siraf, which at that time was a centre 
for trading activity where the Chinese cargoes were un- 
loaded and trans-shipped via the Arabian vessels from 
Basra, Sohar and Yemen.” (map 3) 

There have been a number of finds of Chinese por- 
celain and ceramics dating from the Early Medieval pe- 
riod in many port towns of the western Indian Ocean 
including its two corridors, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf which would indicate that there was at that time a 
thriving trade between China and the region, and that 
this has been a time of increased prosperity is indicated 
by the importing of Chinese and Indian goods such as 
iron, weapons, musk, aloes, porcelain, pepper, camphor 
and tin. Over the years, Siraf had traded with partners 
in Sohar, Mantai (northwestern tip of Sri Lanka), Athar 
(south of the Red Sea), and in the Lamu archipelago in 
East Africa (Manda, Shanga, Pate).”8 

Two main sea routes in the Indian Ocean were de- 
scribed in three different sources: The earliest came from 
the Chinese Chou-ku-fei written in 1178, the second from 
a well-known Arabic work, the Kitab al-fawa@id fi usiil ilm 
al-babr wa |-qawa%d (The Book of Benefits in the Principles 
of Navigation) of Ibn Majid, written in 1489 or 1490 and 
the third, the Portuguese Book of Duarte Barbosa, writ- 
ten between 1501 and 1507. The island of Sri Lanka was 
the focal point for all ships crossing eastbound or west- 
bound of the Indian Ocean.” 

Cargo ships, going eastbound from Yemen and Oman, 
would depart for India with the south-west winds, mak- 
ing one stop usually in southwest India before reaching 
China.*” Westbound, ships had to cover their voyage in 
two seasons: they sailed from China up to India with 
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Map 3: A section of Ibn Hawgal’s map of Fars depicting on the left Siraf connected diagonally with mainland Shiraz (Gaube, Heinz & Volle, Elena: The 
Maps of IBN HAUQAL, ca. 988 A. D.; Tiibinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients (TAVO), B, S, 2; Wiesbaden 1982) 


the northwesterly winds, with one stop waiting for the 
south-west winds in mid-October in order to proceed to 
Oman, the Persian Gulf or Yemen. 

Our classical sources provide some information, gener- 
al though it may be, about the length of the sea journeys 
taken from one port to another. From Oman to China 
(Muscat — Quilon — Kalah — Canton) the voyage took 3 
months. Sailing back to Oman in November, the journey 
from Canton to Aceh (Sumatra), took 40 days. Then set- 
ting off from Aceh to Dhofar in January it was about 60 
days. Buzurg b. Shahriyar, a renowned sea captain who 
collected stories from his companions in Persian Siraf 
and Oman, reports having heard Captain Isma‘ilwayh 
telling him that a voyage from Kalah (west coast of Ma- 
laysia) to Sohar lasted 48 days.*' Considering the distance 


from Muscat to Quilon, circa 2,513 km, a journey with 
fair winds would take 28-30 days, an average of 80 km 
per day. Ibn Battiita (d. 779/1377) says that his ship sailed 
from Calicut to Zafar on the Southern Arabian coast for 
28 days.” Although all this may be possible, it is still a 
rough calculation for it all depended on whether the ship 
sailed in fair winds or rough weather and, allowing for 
the time for stopping at anchorage for repair and leakage, 
the trip could take longer. Very few travellers, as far as I 
know, take into consideration these conditions when re- 
porting about duration of journeys; their accounts often 
give figures knowing that their audience is aware of the 
weather conditions and the stops that ships undergo on 
their journeys and will make a rough calculation which 
will include them. 
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Port Towns of Oman: Gateway to China 


Julfar held a strategic position during the caliphate of 
Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705); moreover it occupied 
an important trading post through the desert of what 
was then Oman. As excavations are currently underway 
and with many finds being unearthed,* there is grow- 
ing evidence of Julfar’s past when the town was an ac- 
tive harbour for sea merchants and tribal communities 
in the mountains and desert. Al-Muqaddasi (fl. 4th/10th 
century) reports that it was in his time dependent on 
Sohar.*4 Due to its proximity to the Persian coast, many 
Persians settled there because of the pearl-fishing activity 
for which Julfar was famous.** More specifically, the Por- 
tuguese visitor Duarte Barbosa (d. 1521) gives accounts 
of the “persons of worth, great navigators and wholesale 
dealers”, that lived in this town,*® because, he adds, “the 
Moors of [H]ormus come hither to buy them and carry 
them to India and many other lands. The trade of this 
place brings in a great revenue to the King of [Hlor- 
mus...”.°” 

Another important harbour town, well known dur- 
ing the Early and Middle Medieval period, was Sohar. 
A large Persian population lived in this place before the 
coming of Islam, but with an increasingly militant Islam- 
ic mission, many Persian converts and members of the 
Omani tribes living in Sohar sailed to the Persian coast 
to spread their new faith. Although a number of Omanis 
returned to their homeland, there were several who, after 
the conquest, settled on the Persian littoral. 

Sohar’s strategic position, being away from the mon- 
soonal winds, made it into a great trading centre and 
vessels from the East and West bound for the Persian 
Gulf put in here. “There is not on the Sea of China to- 
day a more important town than [Sohar]”, al-Mugaddasi 
claims.** Many goods, according to the 4th/10th centu- 
ry geographer, arrived in Oman: there were perfumery, 
pharmaceutical goods, brazilwood, teakwood and san- 
dalwood. Other commodities included: sapphire, ivory, 
ebony, pearls, camphor, sandarax, aloe, iron, lead, silk 
brocade, glass and pepper.” Thus, he concludes, that So- 
har “[was] the the gateway to China, the storehouse of 
the East and of al-Traq, and the (succour) of al-Yaman”.“° 
From this harbour town trading goods travelled by cam- 
el to the desert oases and were trans-shipped to Siraf 
and Basra in the North. The geographer al-Istakhri (fl. 
circa 340/951-2) notes that Sohar was not only populous 
but, he asserts, “you will hardly ever find...a town more 
rich in buildings than Suhar”.“’ The town continued to 
prosper, so that three centuries later, Ibn al-Mujawir (d. 
690/1291) was able to report that there were in his time 
some 12,000 houses built of “bricks, mortar and teak- 
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wood”.” Archaeological finds at Sohar include copper- 
work for which Oman was much renowned, glass-mak- 
ing and Islamic and Chinese glazed ceramics dating from 
the 3rd/9th to the 8th/14th century.*? Some time around 
the first half of the 6th/12th century the town lost its 
importance because Chinese vessels, for political and ad- 
ministrative reasons, preferred to put in at the port towns 
on the Persian littoral of the Gulf. Much of the Omani 
commerce, al-Idrisi (d. circa 560/1165) informs us, “di- 
verted to Aden”,** as did a lot of the commerce in the 
following centuries during the Ayyubid (6th-7th/12th- 
13th) and Mamluk (7th-8th/13th-14th) dynasties when 
they switched from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea via 
Aidhab and Quseir al-Qadim, and from there across the 
desert to Fustat from which the goods were shipped to 
different Mediterranean harbour cities. 

We see from 6th/12th to the 8th/14th century, that 
Qalhat, south of Sohar, started to receive vessels cargoed 
with spices and other goods from India offering good 
prices comparable to those of the Persian Gulf. When 
the Italian traveller Marco Polo (d. 1323) visited Qalhat, 
he observed that it was the best place to export “fine 
horses” to India.** It needs to be mentioned here that, 
though Qalhat became a thriving centre for trade in the 
Gulf, she was, like Julfar mentioned earlier, administra- 
tively and politically dependent on Hormuz on the Per- 
sian coast. On the arrival of an Indian vessel, the local 
tribal communities came down from the mountains and 
the wadis to Qalhat; there, mixing with the largely Per- 
sian Qalhatis, they “showed the greatest joy”, according 
to Ibn Battita,** implying that they looked forward to 
profitable trading. The end of this harbour came when 
the commander of the Portuguese fleet, Alfonso de Al- 
buquerque (d. 1515) sacked the town in 1508,’ never to 
recover again. 

The Southern Arabian coast has perhaps experienced 
less impact of sea traffic than eastern Oman. Both Marbat 
and Salalah on the Dhofari coast of Oman served as good 
anchorages during the south-west and the north-east 
monsoonal winds, but many cargo ships were wrecked in 
the region as they tried to seek shelter. The town of Sala- 
lah probably grew from the once prosperous port town of 
Al-Balid which is presently being excavated by different 
European teams. Marbat was the frankincense trading 
post, “a unique town”, Yaqut al-Hamawi (626/1228-9) 
called it,** much sought by Indian and African vessels. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the coastal peoples 
of the western Indian Ocean witnessed the coming of 
two great powers: from the East came Chinese junks of 
the seven Ming diplomatic expeditions between 1405 and 
1433; from the West the Portuguese caravels entered the 
Indian Ocean in 1487. 
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The chief objective of the Chinese voyages was to ex- 
pand trade links and further their political relations with 
southwest Asia and the western Indian Ocean. This was 
not their first attempt at exploring the West: as Need- 
ham wrote, they were there much earlier.” The present 
expedition was led by Zheng He (d. 1435), a Muslim, 
son of a pilgrim, who served as admiral and his mission 
was to establish good trade links with the western part 
of the Indian Ocean. It was no doubt an astute and stra- 
tegic advance into the region as the Indian Ocean was 
mostly controlled by Muslim seafaring people who were 
either Persian, Hadhrami, Indian, Javanese or Sumatran. 
The junks carried war machines with trained sailors and 
soldiers to fight and defend themselves in the event of 
a coastal attack or from sea raids by organized gangs of 
pirates. Nothing of this ever happened and the Ming ex- 
peditions were peaceful. 

As for the Portuguese, they were new to the region; the 
coastal communities were not expecting a western power 
to reach their coasts loaded with guns. The intention of 
the Portuguese was not to trade peacefully but to colo- 
nize, for their ambition was to gain the Indian Ocean. To 
achieve full control of the sea trade they issued a “trad- 
ing licence” (cartaz). Fearing death or imprisonment, the 
natives had no other choice but to abandon their vessels 
and work for the Portuguese as crew members.” Within 
less than a decade or so the Portuguese had conquered 
the western Indian Ocean, and occupied practically all 
the main port towns or anchorages of East Africa, Oman, 
the Persian Gulf and the West Indian coast. From there 
on, the fate of the region changed, from a peaceful and 
largely local, harmonious sea network into one based on 
terror and western monopoly. 


Identity, Ethnicity and Linguistic Diversity 
from Early to Late Medieval Oman: 
Discussion 


In the foregoing sections I have shown that Oman oc- 
cupies an important strategic geographical position and 
that it has, along with other great civilizations, the Dil- 
mun in the North and Meluhha in the East, operated a 
thriving sea trade in the western Indian Ocean. During 
the Roman period, it was part of the trade link between 
India and the Red Sea, particularly for the frankincense 
trade. From the Sasanian period to the early centuries 
of Islam and right up to the early 1600s, Oman, along 
with the Persian Gulf, enjoyed a period of prosperity and 
growth, trading with the Red Sea, East Africa, India and 
as far as the Seas of China. 


Oman lies at a crossroads where the Arabian Sea meets 
the Indian Ocean. Our Arabic sources testify to the pres- 
ence of a mixed population on the coastal areas, mainly 
Arabian and Persian. The questions are: How significant 
is this population mix to the Omani maritime culture? 
How important was religious identity and what role did 
language play in creating a unified culture among the 
maritime communities? 

First of all, it needs to be said that with the coming 
of Islam, within a short period of time, less than ninety 
years, Arabic was established as the important language 
of religion and administration in the whole of the terri- 
tories of Syria, Mesopotamia and the Arabian Peninsula 
from Aqaba on the Red Sea to Basra on the Persian Gulf. 
However, Arabic never replaced the spoken language of 
native speakers: in Egypt, for example, the native popu- 
lation retained Coptic, in Syria and Mesopotamia they 
continued to speak Aramaic and in Yemen, Hadhramaut 
and Dhofar they spoke, and in some instances still speak 
today, different Semitic languages not necessarily Ara- 
bic,’ though some were bilingual with Arabic and in 
a few cases, with Persian, as Muslim geographers and 
travelers have told us. Further, Arabic never superseded 
the language of the Persians. Persian was always a domi- 
nant language associated with a distinctive culture and 
in the past rivalled Arabic which was looked down upon, 
as demonstrated by the Shu‘tbiyya movement, a literary 
outpouring of poetry and prose written mainly between 
the 9th and 10th century. Each side, whether Arab or 
Persian, extolled their superiority in language and cul- 
ture but were vociferous in their sentiments of racial ha- 
tred.” Arabic flourished as the language of religion but it 
also became the administrative tool with which govern- 
ment officials conducted their day-to-day business, and 
merchants and agents executed their transactions. With 
colloquial Arabic it was a different story. Tribal Arabic 
was very widely used in the hinterland of the Arabian 
Peninsula but, as I have shown earlier, in coastal areas, 
diverse dialects of Arabic were mixed with foreign lan- 
guages of ethnic groups whose population may have been 
greater by far than the Peninsular Arabians. 

Arabic became a lingua franca as more and more Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims shared the trade language in the 
major port towns of the western Indian Ocean. Increas- 
ingly, in the early centuries of Islam, a great part of the 
commerce fell into the hands of other Muslim subjects in 
Southeast Asia. Thus, Arabic reached far and wide, and 
the Muslim identity was connected with knowing Arabic 
but not necessarily with speaking or writing it. Along the 
Persian Gulf, the Omani port towns of Siraf, Julfar, So- 
har, Qalhat, Marbat, Salalah, and the Southern Arabian 
ports, the broad distribution of the population during the 
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Islamic period up to the early 1600s was, it seems, pre- 
dominantly Arabian and/or Persian but with other minor 
ethnic groupings. The Arabian of the Arabian Peninsula 
retained his language, although intermarriages with the 
Southern Arabians, Persians, and others were common 
so that descendants of the Peninsular Arabians may have 
retained their language but changed their type. Non-Ara- 
bians, living on the peninsula, would have accultured to 
Islam and adopted Arabic, the language of religion. In the 
hinterland of Oman most of the tribal groupings spoke 
dialects of the Arabian Peninsula but on the coastline of 
eastern Oman as we have seen, the farming and seafaring 
population was mixed with Persians mainly. 

Furthermore, what do other early primary sources tell 
us specifically about the use of the terms “Persian” and 
“Arabian”? Early Chinese sources, referring to sea mer- 
chants, use a terminology which, according to Ferrand, 
transcribes as “Po-sseu” (circa 455-461) for Persian and 
“Ta-chi” (circa 674-675) for Arabian,® the latter referring 
possibly to the Arabian tribe Tayy of the Hira region. 
Both of the Tang annals (618-907) and the Hou Han 
Shu annals of the 6th century speak of the mercantile 
activity run by Persians and Arabians from China to the 
ports of the Persian Gulf and Oman.” For the Chinese, 
it was a clear distinction based on type, language and 
culture. An Arabian spoke Aramaic or Arabic, both Se- 
mitic languages, and a Persian spoke Farsi, from an Indo- 
European linguistic family. The distinction is important 
and it also raises the question of ethnic identity: Arabian 
versus Persian. 

In general there is a tendency on the part of Arabic 
sources to label any foreigners who belonged to the Is- 
lamic world-wide umma (community) as “Muslims” ir- 
respective of their ethnic background, language and cul- 
ture. Technically the use of the term “Muslim” is correct 
but we do not know to whom ethnically and linguisti- 
cally it referred. Persians had converted in great numbers, 
though it should be reiterated that many communities 
who were originally Persian, had become affiliated with 
Arabian tribes, and vice-versa; thus some became mono- 
lingual, others bilingual. So “Muslim”, is non-specific in 
terms of ethnicity as is the use of the word “Arab” to 
describe anyone who speaks Arabic. 

Therefore, what did the classical and medieval writ- 
ers mean by “Muslim” ships? Are they talking of ships 
sailed by Persians speaking Arabic or Arabians speaking 
Persian or both? They do not distinguish between the 
two, so it is obvious that for them, it does not matter. 
In other words, as long as they were Muslims, ethnic- 
ity was not an issue. A few, however, like al-Mas‘udi (d. 
345/956-7), the historian and geographer, explicitly state 
that the Persian Sirafis and the Omanis were the best 
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mariners of the time.** Nonetheless, when he sailed on 
ships owned by sailors from Siraf and Oman, he does 
not tell us whether they spoke Arabic or Persian or both. 
The travelers Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217) and Ibn Battita 
(d. 779-1377) apply the term “Muslim”, although spar- 
ingly, to distinguish one religious community from an- 
other i.e. Muslim as opposed to a Zoroastrian, Hindu, 
Christian or Jew. 

As discussed previously, we come to the presence of 
both Arabians and Persians in the ports of Oman as in 
other places in the Persian Gulf. This is confirmed by 
the historians al-Baladhuri (d. circa 279/892-3) and al- 
Tabari (d. 310/922-3). It is clear from these and other 
Arabic sources that in the early centuries of Islam, Per- 
sians were settled along both littorals of the Persian Gulf 
while the Bedouin Arabs lived in the mountains and the 
desert.°* One main source for the Persian dominance in 
the 4th century AH / 10th century CE is al-Muqaddasi 
who clearly speaks of a mixed population that prospered 
on the Arabian and Persian coasts. In Sohar, he writes, 
there was a large Persian population which occupied 
much of the town [gad ghalab ‘alayha al-furs].*” Arabic 
was peripherally spoken, perhaps mainly by the Bed- 
ouins, for Persian was the source language of the inhab- 
itants.°* Ibn Battuta remarks that in Qalhat, the Arabic- 
speaking population spoke incorrectly because of Persian 
influence.” Julfar in the 15th century was a vibrant place 
where Arabians and Persians mixed. In all the main ports 
of Peninsular Arabia we come across a mixed population 
consisting mainly of Arabians and Persians to a point 
that one may ask: are we talking of Persianized-Arabians 
or Arabicized-Persians? 

The question now is whether Arabic was the lingua 
franca of the maritime communities of the Indian Ocean? 
Arabic, for a number of centuries, had been well estab- 
lished in a number of coastal towns outside the Arabian 
Peninsula but how far had it spread? We do not know 
but no doubt some kind of pidginization of the language 
must have occurred when sea captains, sailors, merchants 
and traders were communicating with a mixture of the 
indigenous language and a simplified trading Arabic, so 
it is safe to conclude that its influence was widespread. 
The Portuguese poet Luis Vaz de Camées (d. 1580) cap- 
tures this repertoire among the East African settlers; 
he says they spoke a pidginized form of the native lan- 
guage mixed with “some Arabic words”. This is a level 
of Arabic which would have been dominant in trading 
areas and in the sougs where Arabic and Persian were 
not the main languages. Portuguese sources have several 
references to the use of Arabic as a lingua franca on the 
shores of the western Indian Ocean.*' If we extrapolate 
this post-medieval linguistic scenario to modern times, 
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an Omani today would use a pidginized form of Arabic 
in the soug with traders, mixed with Indian languages, 
Swahili and English, and the conversation would be per- 
fectly understandable. 

If Arabic was the language of trade and the lingua fran- 
ca of the coastal communities, as the Portuguese sources 
lead us to believe, the question arises: was Arabic also the 
language for nautical and maritime terminology? Before 
answering that question it should be stressed again that 
the Muslim writers Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar, al-Istakhri, 
al-Muqaddasi and al-Mas‘adi all mention that the Per- 
sians,” in particular the Sirafis, were the most skilled 
mariners and greatly experienced in shipbuilding, though 
Omanis and Yemenites are also mentioned by al-Mas‘tdi 
as notable seafarers. However, these Omani seafarers 
are are most probably, though not exclusively, Persians as 
Oman had been colonized by Persians hundreds of years 
before Islam and sporadically thereafter; for example un- 
der the Khwarazmian (Persian) rule (circa 470-628/ 1077- 
1231) when the Musandam Peninsula, down to the South 
as far as Qalhat, was controlled by this dynasty.** Over 
the next two hundred years Qalhat became increasingly 
Persianized. Ibn Battuta remarked on how this port town 
was populated by Persian speakers though Arabic was 
undoubtedly spoken by the tribal communities from the 
hinterland when they came to trade in Qalhat.® 

It is almost certain that nautical instructions (star 
positions, latitudes, bearings and physical description of 
land, etc.) were for many centuries written in Persian. 
Never has such a manual surfaced, though Ahmad Ibn 
Majid (d. after 906/1500) mentions the Persian model, 
known as rabndma. Originally, sailing instructions were 
part of an oral tradition handed down from one gen- 
eration to another through poetic verses in Persian and 
with earlier traditions in Sanskrit and later Hindi. This 
becomes clear from what Ibn Majid tells us of the exist- 
ence of the rabndma in Persian which was known to his 
father and grandfather but was lost by his time.** His 
version of the rahndma, based on what his forefathers 
told him, was known as the Kitab al-fawa@id fi usil al- 
babr wa |-qawa‘id (The Book of Benefits in the Principles of 
Navigation), written in Arabic though a great deal of the 
nautical terminology is Persian and remained so among 
Arabic-speaking Indian Ocean mariners until fairly 
recent times; Oman is a case in point: Extensive field 
research and interviews I conducted in Oman and the 
Northern Arabian Gulf with sea captains and mariners 
between 1990 and 1998 confirms the impact of Persian 
on the language of terminology as my informants readily 
acknowledged its presence.” 

Here are a few examples of nautical terms of Persian 
origin, a few are traced back to Sanskrit: Ar anjar “an- 


chor” < Per langar < Skt nangara; Ar bandar “port” < 
Per < Skt bhandara; Ar damani or dimdni “the second 
navigational season” (SW) < Per; Ar handaza “quadrant” 
< Per anddz; Ar jab “North Star” < Per gah; Ar kamal “a 
small parallelogram of wood having a string with knots 
to obtain the latitude” < Per kamdn; Ar khann “thumb” < 
Per khana; Ar rabmdani “pilot guide” < Per rahnama (rab 
“road” + ndma “book”); Ar tir “star” < Per; Ar tirfa “a 
unit of measure” < Per. 

Several maritime terms of Persian origin still survive 
in the modern repertoire of the Arabian-Persian Gulf to- 
day; such as these terms for ship parts: Ar barmél “outer 
stem” (< Per bar “over” + mel “stem”); Ar jarkh “wheel” 
< Per charkh; Ar nim “poopdeck”; Ar narr “pintle” < Per 
nar; Ar zibadra “gunwale” < Per sabdard. Others are of 
Hindi origin but several came from Portuguese: Ar bal- 
anj “ship’s cabin” < Hin palang; Ar bis “keel” < Hin; Ar 
durmét “shelf” < Port dormente; Ar firman “the yard” < 
Hin paravan < Skt parmana; Ar furma “template” < Port 
forma; Ar kalfat < Port calaféto; Ar karwa “knee” < Port 
curva; Ar shilman “rib” < Hin < Skt “brace, rib”. 

As India was, and still is on a smaller scale, the chief ex- 
porter of timber to Oman, and the Northern Gulf, terms 
for timber are unsurprisingly from Indian languages: Ar 
baji “vakawood”; Ar fanas “jackwood”; Ar fann “punnai”; 
Ar jangali “Indian laurel”; Ar mantij “benteak” and Ar saj 
“teak” (Hin sagawan).® 

Language contact in a multi-ethnic society is some- 
thing which is inevitable and these examples demonstrate 
how it invigorates a target language such as Arabic, re- 
flecting earlier maritime traditions contained in Sanskrit, 
Hindi and, of course, Persian terminology. 

From what has been discussed above we can see that 
the Omani port towns, like the rest of the western In- 
dian Ocean, were exposed to a population mix of diverse 
languages and cultures that existed from early times. It 
is important to stress the underlying cohesion provided 
by the seaborne trade to the various communities in the 
Persian Gulf, East Africa and the West Indian coast, and 
for many years, as far as China. This sea traffic brought 
with it a cross-fertilization of language, technology and 
culture as evidenced by written documents and archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 

In Europe and the Mediterranean, we have similarly 
ethnically mixed populations on the coasts; it is inevi- 
table that this mixture will reflect the trading and sea- 
faring activities, and technological exchange centered in 
port towns. Yet each country has its own unique mari- 
time culture and identity, for instance, the Spanish and 
Portuguese traditions, which, while having some features 
in common, have a distinct character when we are talk- 
ing of ship-types and hull designs such as the carrack and 
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Fig. 2: Is this Maqamat ship Arabian, Persian or Indian? (after al-Ramhurmuzi 1883-1886, 90) 


the caravel. Consider the Chinese, Sumatran or Javanese 
junk, so redolent of the eastern Indian Ocean. However, 
in the western Indian Ocean we do not have a nomen- 
clature for a ship which is specifically Omani, Yemenite, 
Persian or Indian. We are crippled by the lack of icono- 
graphic and archaeological evidence as to national iden- 
tity. Surprisingly, as we have seen, there is hardly any- 
thing in classical and medieval Arabic sources but it is a 
different story today, where, since the 19th century, the 
term dhow, for the Europeans, has come to signify a tra- 
ditional watercraft of the western Indian Ocean whether 
it is Arabian, East African, Persian or West Indian; while 
for the seafaring communities in this region, there are 
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several names for different types of ships and boats. 
Therefore, before the early 1600s, it is my assertion 
that there is no one port city of the Arabian Peninsu- 
la, East Africa and Persia that can claim to be part of a 
great seafaring nation. What we have is a unified western 
Indian Ocean maritime culture shared by coastal com- 
munities who were of mixed ethnic populations, largely 
Muslim but with significant representation of other reli- 
gious groupings. We have peripheral mention by Buzurg 
b. Shahriyar (d. circa 300/911) and al-Mas‘tdi of Omani 
seafarers in the tenth century but none of our classi- 
cal and medieval sources speak specifically of an Oma- 
ni ship-type or Omani shipbuilding traditions; nor, for 
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that matter, do we find reference to Yemenite or Persian 
traditions. However, al-Mugaddasi in the tenth century 
makes it clear, that shipbuilders were mostly Persians.” 

A shipbuilding tradition was widespread along the 
coasts of the Arabian Peninsula and from East Africa to 
the West Indian coast. Watercraft designs show common 
construction features from the Bronze Age to Medieval 
Islam. When we look at the representations of boats on 
the Failaka seals (2nd millennium BCE), it is interesting 
to note the similarities with the ship of the Maqamat (The 
Assemblies) illustrations (13th century CE), for example 
the double-ended design, the straight stem and sternpost 
and the raked ends. Also, interestingly, the construction 
sequence looks to be the same. The Maqamat ship dem- 
onstrates clearly the sewn-planked method of construc- 
tion as opposed to iron-nailed framing, a method which 
was ubiquitous in the medieval period and up till the 
present day. This is evidenced by the discovery of the 
ninth-century Belitung sewn-planked ship found in In- 
donesia.”” Other characteristics of the Maqamat ship and 
other medieval vessels are the stern rudder with a stern 
oar, the iron anchor, the decorative motifs on the stem 
and sternposts, and the planks on the sides of the ship.” 
(fig. 2) 

This Magamat illustration dated 635/1237 is con- 
stantly referred to by boat researchers, copying previous 
works, as an “Arab” ship when in fact it is merely a good 
example of a common type found at the time in the In- 
dian Ocean. The illustration, it is true, is found in an 
Arabic work written by al-Hariri (d. 516/1122) but this 
does not mean that it was characteristic of any particular 
part of the region. Its citation as an Arab ship is based on 
today’s dhow hull designs which have general features in 
common with the Maqamat image. 

The illustration was drawn by the Baghdadi artist, 
Yahya b. Mahmiad al-Wasiti (fl. 7th century AH / 13th 
century CE). It is important to note that there appears to 
be a wide ethnic mix: all crew members are dark-skinned 
compared to the passengers who have a pale complexion. 
These passengers, looking out of the portholes, could 
be merchants and they could be anyone coming from 
Mesopotamia, Persia, the Arabian Peninsula or India. Of 
course sailors are dark-skinned because of their work un- 
der the scorching sun but the bailers bailing water from 
pitchers appear to be much darker, black, and so either 
from East Africa or southwest India. The point I am 
making here is that the ship, with such an ethnic mix, 
could have come from anywhere in the region. 

In the absence of written evidence and with hardly 
any archaeological finds it is wrong to claim that this 
Magqdamat ship is Arabian on the basis that it is found in 
an Arabic work; in any case the content of the Maqamat 


is completely unrelated to any maritime context; nor can 
we claim that it is of Persian or Indian design let alone 
from Oman. All we can say is that this is a western In- 
dian Ocean type with a cosmopolitan crew and passen- 
gers. In spite of the detail we find in the Maqamat image, 
iconographic representation in general, compared to Eu- 
ropean medieval sources, is very sparse and what we are 
left with is scraps of data which can be more frustrating 
than no information. 

Experiments in nautical archaeology, such as the 
stitched ship, Sohar, which Tim Severin’s team built 
in Oman in 1980, and which sailed to Canton, China,” 
may give clues to the many gaps in the history of the de- 
velopment of shipbuilding but do not necessarily lead us 
to any conclusions about the identity of the people who 
built and sailed them. The remains of the shipwreck 
recovered close to Belitung Island off the Indonesian 
coast,” found by fishermen in 1998, is, so far, the only 
example we have of a 9th-century ship from the western 
Indian Ocean, which has been labelled “Arab” by some 
but also “Arab/Indian” by Flecker.“ But no mention of 
the possibility that it could be Persian. The Omanis 
have taken the lead in reconstructing a replica of this 
wreck which they called the Jewel of Muscat and which 
sailed to Singapore in 2010, recreating the original voy- 
age. (fig. 3) 

The shipwreck reveals craftsmanship with well-pre- 
served fragments of stitched planks but there is noth- 
ing to suggest that it is uniquely Arabian or Omani for 
that matter, nor is there evidence to suggest that it was 
subject to Arabian navigation, for, in both instances, it 
could have been Arabian, Persian or Indian. One thing 
for sure, however, is that the cargo of Chinese ceram- 
ics this ship was carrying shows archaeological evidence 
of distant trade between the western Indian Ocean and 
China, corroborated by written evidence from Muslim 
writers of the same period. 


Conclusion 


Until the early 1600s, merchantmen and seafarers, 
whether they were Arabian, Persian, Indian, East Af- 
rican or South Asian, dominated the sea trade in the 
Indian Ocean; they left traces in almost all the port 
towns from Lamu to Canton. The Persians, as noted 
by al-Muqaddasi, the Sirafis in particular, as recorded 
by Buzurg b. Shahriyar and al-Mas‘adi, were the lead- 
ing merchants and mariners of the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th 
centuries. This is not to say countries such as Oman 
and Yemen did not have a proud seafaring past, there 
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Fig. 3: A replica of the 9th-century Belitung shipwreck, the Jewel of Muscat 2010 (photo courtesy Alessandro Ghidoni) 


is evidence, as discussed earlier, to show their impor- 
tance. However, it is my contention that they, including 
the Persians, are all part of a unified maritime culture 
and tradition which makes no distinction between one 
ethnic group or another. It is important to say that the 
coastal communities of Oman in Classical and Medieval 
Islam would not have seen themselves defined by their 
adherence to one nation but rather their affiliation to a 
port town or a local region, speaking Arabic and Persian, 
and other languages; while in the hinterland communi- 
ties were fragmented into nomadic tribes but speaking 
varieties of dialectal Arabic. As to the ethnicity of these 
coastal communities our Classical and Medieval Arabic 
sources do mention specific ethnic groups but they gen- 
erally coin merchants and seafarers under a cultural iden- 
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tity — Muslim or non-Muslim. While it is true the largest 
group by far was Muslim and Islam conferred a unity on 
its followers, it is not true that we can define the coastal 
communities in this way; they were more diverse than 
that. What identified all these communities, including 
Oman, were the shared traditions of a maritime culture 
centered on the western Indian Ocean. 

In spite of what appears to be the dominance of Per- 
sians in what was then Oman (which included today the 
territories of the Emirates), this does not diminish Oman 
as a seafaring nation. On the contrary, it is precisely this 
ethnic and cultural mix which has created a dynamism, a 
fertility of ideas and technology, enabling Oman and its 
greater territory to become a great maritime power of the 
western Indian Ocean. 
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